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I pass my life wholly in the country, with the 
exception of one week at Christmas-time, when 
my late husband’s sister is so good as to receive me 
in Connaught Square. During these seven days, I 
seem to be in quite another state of existence, 
and everything strikes me as strange and novel 
that I see and hear. My hostess is a lady of 
fashion, and carries me about with her from 
scene to scene of gaiety, until I wake up one fine 
morning—for the mornings are seldom fine in 
London—and find myself once more in my quiet 
humble home in Sleepiton, like Cinderella after 
the ball. Nothing, however, impresses me more 
with the sense of contrast between town and 
country than the difference of treatment which 
that domestic pet, a house-dog, experiences in the 
two places. J have a little dog at home, who is as 
dear to me as any four-footed creature can be, and 
it is, I confess, with a pang of regret that I leave 
‘Trim’ behind me when I start for the metropolis ; 
but I no more fear for Trim’s safety, when I am 
away, than I am apprehensive that my ancient 
cook, Rachel Harris, will be snatched away by an 
eagle, through having found too much favour in 
the eyes of mighty Jove. Now, in London, 
nobody can keep a pet—unless it’s a poll-parrot in 
one’s bedroom—with any certainty of retaining pos- 
session of it for twelve consecutive hours. It need 
be neither beautiful nor rare, to excite cupidity ; 
but only let it be known that it is a pet, and you 
become liable to have it stolen from under your 
very eyes, for the sake of the subsequent ‘ salvage ’- 
—the Reward. That is one reason, among a 
thousand others, why Trim and I will never 
become Cockneys. My sister-in-law, Miss Adela 
Brabazon, has a crumpled rose-leaf-of this sort in 
her otherwise pleasant life-pillow—a pet-dog of 
which she is liable to be robbed. ‘ Liable, do I 
say? Yes, ‘liable,’ if a gentleman in difficulties 
with bailiffs inside his door, and a couple more 
watching the back and front of his house, may be 


said to be liable to arrest. If she had a couple of 


winged dragons to guard Mimmie day and night, 
she could not be positively sure of him, for all the 
dog-stealers in London are banded together against 
the liberties of that French poodle ; they are not, 
of course, thirsting for his life, but they have set 
their hearts upon pocketing his ransom. Yet every 
Christmas that has found me in Connaught Square 
has found Mimmie there also, and it did so this 
last December that ever was. Incessant vigilance ; 
a blue ribbon round his neck, one end of which 
was always in the hand of his mistress when he 
went abroad ; a silver bell, whose tinkling, did it 
intermit for half a second, was missed by her watch- 
ful ears ; a couch at her bed-foot ; a cushion at her 
right hand during meal-times—these were a few of 
the precautions, thanks to which Adela had 
managed to retain possession of her treasure for 
years, each of which seemed more to endear to her 
the shivering object of her affections. I use that 
adjective because Mimmie always did shiver very 
uncomfortably, or, at all events, always at Christ- 
mas-time, in spite of a little scarlet jacket, which 
reminded one somehow of Red Riding-hood, her 
grandmother, and the Wolf, at the same moment. 
For Mimmie’s face was, for its size, exceedingly 
truculent, although his body only awoke sympathy 
in the Good, and ridicule in the Inhuman; for 
the fact is, he was une of those half-shaven poodles, ~ 
one end of which resembles in miniature the King 
of Beasts, and the other a shorn sheep: like the 
month of March, he came in, said Adela’s nephew, 
like a lion, and went out like a lamb ; an observa- 
tion which she never forgave that wicked wag, and 
will remember, I am afraid, to her last gasp, by 
forgetting him in her will. 

However, ‘to resume,’ as those dear old twaddlers 
of the Minerva Press (from whom I have caught 
the trick of digression) used to say. When I 
arrived in Connaught Square last Christmas-eve, 
Mimmie was on the drawing-room sofa, couched on 
seal-skin, but nevertheless shivering as usual, until 
his silver bell rang quite a peal. 

‘Dearest Adela, cried I, embracing my hostess, 
‘you look very pale! Nothing is wrong with our 
precious little favourite here, I hope?’ For nothing 
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was ever wrong with Adela herself, I knew: she 
has a constitution that three dinner-parties a week, 
with the opera on alternate nights for a dozen 
seasons, has failed to shatter or even weaken in the 
smallest degree: however, it must be added, she 
does not get up so early in the morning as we do at 
Sleepiton. 

‘Nothing is now the matter, Cordy’ (my name 
is Cordelia) ; ‘but I am suffering from the effects 
of a catastrophe—nay, a course of catastrophes— 
such as perhaps has never before tried human 
heartstrings so severely in this world.’ 

‘ Ah, then, something has happened to Mimmie !’ 
exclaimed I. 

‘Of course,’ returned my sister-in-law. ‘ What 
other trouble could have so moved me? Look at 
these weary eyes, this wasted form! Anxiety, 
sorrow, despair, have each in turn consumed me ; 
last of all came Reaction’—she pointed towards the 
dog, as though he answered to that name instead 
of Mimmie—‘and then I broke down altogether. 
The recovery of half-drowned persons, you know, 
Cordy, is said to be the most painful part of drown- 
ing, and so it has been with me 

*Mimmie has not been half-drowned, has he ?’ 
said I, not exactly understanding the drift of my 
sister-in-law’s statement. 

‘No, no; much worse than that. But it is no 
use your guessing. The imagination of the most 
morbid can never picture the reality of what has 
occurred to that precious dog. What you witness 
is a resuscitation from the tomb,’ 

I stared at Mimmie with all my might, throwing 
into, at the same time, my expression all the sym- 
pathy of which it was capable; but I was aware 
that the performance was a failure. I had such 
very little data, you see, to go upon; and the 
creature looked so wonderfully comfortable except 
for his shivers. 

‘Dead and alive !’ exclaimed my sister-in-law in 
lugubrious tones—‘ dead and alive, and lost and 
found !’ 

‘ What ! has our dear Mimmie been lost at last ?’ 
cried I, catching at this sprig of reason in Adela’s 
wild talk. 

‘Yes, Cordy—lost indeed; not for an hour, as 
upon that occasion when we found him curled 
up in my knitted chaud soulier ; or in that worse 
affair, when he got shut up in the cellaret, like the 
poor lady in the Misletoe Bough—but for whole 
days and nights—sleepless nights, you may be sure, 
to me; and when found—think of this, Cordy— 
only returned to me a corpse !’ 

I had heard that ladies of fashion in London are 
sometimes addicted to drink, and I began to think 
that dearest Adela had given way to this custom 
since last year, and was not quite herself; but I 
said nothing, only sat down near the handle of the 
bell. 

‘I never wrote to you about it, Cordy, for I had 
not the heart to write; but now that I have my 
darling back again—he only arrived last night—it 
will be quite a comfort to me to tell you his sad 
story. Let me see—I think it was in October that 


you heard from me concerning Jemima’s leaving us : 
she was a good cook, and understood Mimmie’s 
constitution thoroughly, so that I was really sorry 
to part with her. Moreover, I think I may say 
that she had a kind mistress, and when I was not 
myself at hand, that Mimmie evineed his gratitude 
and affection towards her in a thousand ways. How- 
ever, she gave up all that “to better herself,” for- 
sooth, as the poor misguided creature chose to call 
getting married, and left us for an Irishman with 
red whiskers and a east in his eye. The woman 
that I engaged in her place was not nearly so good 
a cook, but she had excellent testimonials from her 
last two places ; and it was especially stated of her, 
that she could be trusted with untold gold. She 
therefore took Jemima’s place as custodian, in my 
absence, of our precious Mimmie. 

‘ Not three days had elapsed, however, after she 
set foot in this doomed house, when that lovely 
dog suddenly disappeared. O the Void, the Void, 
the Void, Cordy dear, and the aching of this wretched 
heart! Never to hear his whine when he wanted 
to be let out !—never to hear his scratching at the 
door when he wanted to be let in !—never to hear 
his little feet go pit-a-pat upon the dining-room 
table on their way to the fig-box at dessert! Tenny- 
son says that “ it is better to have loved and lost, 
than never to have loved at all.” I am not sure 
about that ; but, at all events, the best thing that 
one can possibly do under those circumstances is 
to offer a reward ; and I did so. Everybody knew 
how broken-hearted I was, and how money in such 
a case would be no object. Al! the servants were 
well aware that I would give almost anything 
even for Mimmie’s poor dead body, rather be 
tortured with the idea that he was perhaps being 
ill-treated—fed on liver, bullocks’ heart, chitterli 
Goodness knew what his delicate appetite might 
not be starved into eating! On the ith day of my 
darling’s disappearance, a person entered, and sent 
up a request to see me in private upon particular 
business. He was in decent mourning—which he 
had put on, doubtless, out of respect to my feelings 
—some people might have taken him for an 
unbeneficed clergyman ; but I knew that he was a 
dog-stealer at the very first glance, and I would 
rather have seen him in my drawing-room just 
then, than the two archbishops, for I knew that he 
ea me tidings of my missing favourite. 

“You know something about my dog?” said I 
at once. 

“ Yes, ma’am, Ido. If you will be kind enough 
to sign this paper, which it binds you not to pro- 
secute me in the matter, whatever happens, [’ll 
tell you what I know.” 4 

‘I would have signed anything, short of a blank 
cheque, to hear what this man had got to say: his 
wicked eyes had but lately looked upon my 
Mimmie ; his uncleanly hands, perhaps, had fed 
him ; his cruel voice had chided him, very likely, 
for sobbing his little heart out in grief at being 
taken from his home. Still, though he was not the 
Rose (nor anything like it, particularly in the way 
of odour), he had heen near the Rose, and that gave 
him an interest in my eyes. I signed the document 
with eager fingers. “Goon,” I cried; “do not rack 
me with suspense. Say my Mimmie is happy.” 

“Well, ma’am,” returned this person, twisting his 
fur-cap round and round in an embarrassed manner, 
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“he ain’t unhappy, that’s certain. The fact is, 
ma’am—— Now, don’t ye ‘take on’ at what I’m 
going to tell you ; we must all come to it some day, 
you know” 

“Ts he dead, man?” interrupted I in an awful 
voice, 

“Yes, ma’am, that’s truth ; dead as a door-nail is 
your little doag. He was tuk with summut or other 
only last night—I think it was the Cattle Plague— 

all the man could do as found him (and w 
— care on him he took) was without awai 
our little doag is dead ; but very nice he would 
make up to stuff and put in a glass case, or make a 
footstool of for the winter months ”—— 

“ Silence, wretch !” exclaimed I. “ Dare not to 
mock my grief with such abominable suggestions. 
Bring my poor Mimmie’s body home, that I may 
pay it the last sad offices; and never let me see 
your evil face again.” 

stirring astep. “The price ious carki 

“Ten pounds!” cried I, “for a dead dog!” 

“ And dirt cheap, too, ma’am,” replied this shame- 
less individual. “Why, the surgeons used to give 
us as much for a mere human stranger. Think of 
the melancholy pleasure as will be given to your 
feelin’ heart in seein’ the last of him, and puttin’ 
him, maybe, in one of them big flower-pots, so that 
and Heartseases, and down- 


“Hold your wicked tongue, bad man,” cried I, 
“ Here is five pounds on account. I don’t want to 
hear one syllable of how you stole my dog, or how 
ou murdered him, though I believe that you did 
th ; but only bring his dear remains to me, and 
ou shall have the rest of the money. Go, go.”— 
ou may su what a good cry I had, Gordy, 
when that vile wretch closed the door behind him, 
and I was left alone with my regrets. 
‘The next morning, this monster left our dead 
favourite at the door, wrapped up in whity-brown 
per. I would not see him, but sent the money 
own by my maid, who was also to identify the 
body ; for I knew that there was no limit to the 
treacheries of his abandoned class. But there was 
no doubt about the matter whatever. There was 
Mimmie, stark and stiff, his lion-mane quite out of 
curl ; that tucked under him (to eco- 
nomise space), which was never to again at 
the voice of his mistress. We bro ght him into 
the boudoir, and laid him out, poor dear, upon the 
loo-table’” 


‘Not much, Cordy—not much: but there was 
one thing that went through me like a knife. I 
had been very cruel to him the very day before he 
was taken from us; he would not “beg,” as us 
for his breakfast, and I gave him his bread and 
ss without any sugar in it—and he was so fond 

‘You will make if on like 

Adela,’ said I. 

‘I have made myself ill, Cordy. The doctor is 
coming to see me this very afternoon. But it does 
me good to cry: and, besides, I have told you the 
worst now, and there is nothing but ——- to 
speak of further. About a week after Mimmie was 


ual, | am bound to say that that was much = 


bed—just where he used to sleep in his lifetime— 
the wicked wretch who had brought him to me 
called again. At first, I refused to let him come 
up stairs—for what had we now in common ?—but 
he was so importunate over the area railings, that 
the cook implored me to see him, if it was but for a 
moment ; soI did. I flattered myself that _— 
the wretch might have kept behind a lock of the 
poor dear’s hair, which I should have been 
enough to purchase for a locket. However, he 
come on quite another errand. 
“T am afraid, ma’am,” said he gravely, “that you 
and I have both been and made a four paw.” 
“ A what!” cried I, with indignation. 
“A mistake about that there small ——— as 
you lost. You have not got the right un back, 
after all. He’s wery like in other respecks ; but if 
you look inside his mouth, the colour of the roof is 
different. Perhaps, if you have got the little party 
in the house, you will just send for him.” 

‘I rang the bell for the precious relic to be brought 
down, while my heart was torn by conflicting 


over a possibly strange dog ; hope—ecstatic 


longing arms alive! Certainly the roof of the 
stuffed beauty was not so pink as my own Mim- 
mie’s had been; but then, as I argued, it might 


process, 
“ Moreover,” continued the dog-stealer, “there is 
one more row of curls shaved off, ma’am.” 


urposes, the wretch reall ke the truth. Grief 
had doubtless any strict 
post-mortem investigation; but now I perceived 
that I had indeed been tricked. 

“T will buy no more bodies, man,” cried I; 
“but if my Mimmie is still alive, I will forgive you 
even this.” 

“T rayther think he is, ma’am ; I’ve a notion I 

ight get at the man who has got him in keeping. 

, of course, you must pay more for a live dog 
than a dead one. Say fifteen ert 

“T will give you five,” said I; “and you shall 
have the stuffed dog back again ; the process was a 
very expensive one. 

* At this the wretch actually burst out laughing. 

‘In a word, Cordy, after haggling for many 
minutes, and signing another document, by which, 
as I have since heard, I made myself amenable to 
the law, by compounding a felony, I had to promise 
him the money. That Np om me I received my 
Mimmie safe and sound. ere was no occasion 
to count his curls, or look in his mouth, for the 
way in which he frolicked about me, and answered 
to his name, was the best proof my heart could 
give me that he was my dog indeed. The onl 

i about him was his appetite ; and 


roved.’ 

‘But how did it all happen ? and why did the 
Man sell you the Dead Dog ?” 

‘Well, it was all done by the new cook, who 
gave warning the very day after Mimmie was 
one tome. It — out that ~ was the wife 
of the dogstealer, and o: engaged erself to me 
in order to put the dear couture into her husband’s 
wicked hands. He had already stolen another 
animal almost exactly similar, and the owner not 
offering a reward sufficiently high, he had come 


and put in a glass-case at the foot of my 


hither to know what he could get out of me for it 


feelings ; doubt of this villain and his amazing © 
statement ; chagrin at having shed so many tears — 


that my Mimmie might yet be restored to my | 


have changed its peach-like hue in the—the 


‘Upon this occasion, and for his own base 
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—dead. He dared not sell it me alive, as of course 
I should in that case have at once detected the 
fraud. So I was indirectly the cause of the murder 
of Lady M‘Glowrie’s pet. I sent her the 
stuifed animal with my best compliments ; but she 
was not at all grateful, and has never even offered 
to pay for the glass shade or the velvet cushion. 
Al er, the affair has cost me a mint of money, 
as well as severely tried my constitution——— That’s 
the doctor’s ring, if I am not mistaken. There’s 
no occasion to leave the room, dear. He’s a very 
nice man ; and I always emply him because he 
seems to be so fond of dogs. He generally brings 
his little terrier with him, because he knows it 
pleases me.’ 

While she was yet speaking, Dr Carmairs was 
announced by the footman, and his four-footed 
companion by a snappish snarl from Mimmie. It 
was a very vulgar dog, and I scarcely wondered 
that the aristocratic animal on the sealskin should 
have objected to his intrusion : the contrast between 
the e ‘oiled and curled like an Assyrian 
bull,’ and the little terrier, black and iron-mould 
(rather than tan), with the barest apology for a tail 
that ever was seen, was very remarkable. 

When the doctor had paid his respects to Adela, 
and been introduced to me, he proceeded to ask 
after ‘the 32-pounder, as he facetiously termed 
Mimmie, whose recovery (including advertising 
and the stuffed dog) cost my sister-in-law a 
great deal more than the twenty-five sovereigns 
paid to her cook’s husband. 

‘ Mr Cadger has not given him another invitation, 
I hope, since my last visit?’ 

‘How can you trifle with my feelings, doctor ?’ 
returned Adela peevishly. ‘You know that I 
never let him out of sight for a moment, now. 
There is not a dog in London so well looked 


after. 

*That’s all very well, madam; but you know 
as well as I do that a pet’s never safe unless the 
same precautions are taken as I have adopted with 
little Billy. You had much better let me have 

our pool for a course of’———- Here Adela put 

er fingers into her ears, and screamed at her 
medical attendant in a manner highly becoming a 
patient, even though afflicted with nerves. 

‘If you won't listen, said the doctor, turning 

-humouredly to me, ‘I shall try and secure 
the advocacy of your sister-in-law.—I want Miss 
Brabazon to let me insure her Mimmie against dog- 
stealers, as I have already insured my terrier, 
whose native ugliness has been no protection from 
their snares. You must know, ra vo that Billy 
is a dog of science, and has been a greater bene- 
factor to the human species than any Man since 
Jenner. I bought him when a puppy for a shil- 
ling, in the Tottenham Court Road, and have used 
him for the purposes of Toxicological experiment 
for many years. Billy’s tissues have been im- 

with every description of deadly poison ; 
into his veins have been injected the most fatal 
fluids, until his circulation can scarcely be said to 
be that liquid, which a wag in my medical-student 
days always to denominate Hervey’s Sauce, 
because he said “ Blood” was not a pretty word. 
Billy is not a dog of fashionable exterior, but he 
wn bed bent wit chnine like a Bean, madam. 
He used at last to howl in quite an afflicting 
manner whenever I whistled to him to come into 
my laboratory ; but now he’s no longer a subject— 
are you, Billy?’ He’s more like a king; or, at all 


events, a gentleman at large. My little Susy, bless 
her! took such pity upon him, that she insisted 
upon his release from his scientific duties, and 
becoming her pet. From that moment, in spite of 
his very unprepossessing ap ce and deterior- 
ated constitution, his liberties became imperiled. 
Before a week of his new life had begun, Billy was 
stolen by this very Mr Cadger, who has so im 
upon our friend here. Susy was inconsolable, and 
wanted me to offer a purse of sequins, or something 
of that sort—the dear child being devoted to the 
Arabian Nights—for his recovery. But I said: 
“No. Mr Cadger will never be able to dis of 
our ugly Billy, who is fortunately one of those 
articles of property which are described as ‘ of no 
value but to the owner.’ Cadger will come to me 
of his own accord.” And back he came, twisting his 
fur-cap, and spinning his very unlikely yarn about 
“a friend in the city,” just as though I had wanted to 
borrow money of him. But all I said to Cadger 
was this: “ It is true I have lost this dog, but he is 
of no use to me whatever. You would never have 
heard that I was inquiring for it, but that I thought 
it a duty to my fellow-creatures to warn them (if 
I could do so without expense) of what might be a 
= peril to themselves. I have used that dog 
or purposes of experiment, until it is so impreg- 
nated with poison, that, if it should but lick a man’s 
hand, his life would not be worth six hours’ purchase. 
If a drop of his blood should chance to be spilled, 
it would infect a house for ever. That’s all. 

‘ Mr Cadger turned deadly pale ; murmured some- 
thing about going to tell his friend in the city; and 
little Billy found his way home, all by himself, that 
very eveni Now, if Miss Brabazon would only 
be persuaded to lend me Mimmie for a course of 
scientific experiments, I will guarantee the safety 
of her pet—that is, from dog-stealers,’ 

But Adela would not hear of this arrangement ; 
and Mimmie, the apple of her eye, is guarded as 
py > though he were one of the golden apples 
of the 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


WonDERFUL as is the present stage of develop- 
ment of our railway system, it is, nevertheless, 
very deficient in many matters relating to the 
safety and comfort of the passengers. The cost of 
construction in most instances has been so enormous, 
that the demand of the shareholders for a fair 
dividend embarrasses the directors, leading them to 
avoid many items of expense necessary for the due 
performance of the daily traffic. Then, again, any- 
thing which adds to the trouble of the officials and 
their servants, is shunned as far as possible ; while 
some companies act on the mistaken policy of 
giving as little as they can for the passengers’ 
money. 

The signalling between guards and engine-drivers 
is one of these items. e signals at the stations 
and sidings are very numerous, and often compli- 
cated, costing L.60 per mile on most of our 
great lines; while some of the r terminal 
stations possess signalling apparatus which has cost 
as much as L.2000. It is, however, the mode of 
signalling between those to whom the management 
of a train is intrusted that we have here more 

icularly in view. Instances frequently occur 
in which it is very important that the train should 
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be at once stopped, but the guard quite fails in all 
attempts to draw the attention of the engine-driver 
to the fact. Early in the year 1865, the tyre of one 
of the carriage-wheels came off when a Great 
Western mail-train was on the road from Swindon 
to London: the guard could not make the driver 
notice his almost frantic gesticulations ; and after 
many miles of running, the train was only saved 
from some dire calamity by the driver, thinking it 
ran heavily and strangely, looking back, and seeing 
the guard waving his arms and his flag. Again, in 
the same year, and on the same railway, a similar 
= to peril occurred through the breaking of 
an axle 


Signalling to keep the line clear is of ial 
Of between guard pry 
on ordinary railways, there are several which 
have from time to time been tried. One is b 
sound: the guard producing a sound on a y 
gong, detonator, whistle, or air-trumpet, loud 
enough to attract the engine-driver’s attention. 
The South-western Company have tried a gong 
for this purpose, inven by Mr Tatteisall. 
It has been found, however, that with the 
wind blowing in the opposite direction, or with 
the rattle and noise of a fast train, the driver is 
often quite unable to hear these sounds. Another 
system is that by sight. The guard holds out flags, 
dises, or extended arms, for which the driver is 
ordered to look out occasionally. The Great 
Western Company have long adopted the Bre of 
having a travelling-porter with the princip: i 
whose duty it is to be constantly looking out for 
such signals; but as the danger and stoppage 
signals are wanted but seldom, it has been known 
to occur that the wearied official is looking away 
just when the signals happen to be held out. As 
to the driver and stoker, they are too much 
engaged with the engine to able to look 
much behind them; while the guard has too 
much to do in sorti and lug- 
e to have time to look ahead along the train. 
metimes mirrors, or plates of looking-glass, have 
been fixed so as to project from the sides of the engine 
and the break-van, that the driver and the _ 
may each occasionally see what the other is doing. 
Although these projecting glasses are somewhat in 
the way, and required to be kept very clean to be 
of any use, they have rendered some service on 
one of the French railways (the Montpellier and 
Cette). Another proposed plan is to have a length 
of tubing, coupled from carriage to carriage, and 
acted upon either by steam or air to convey an 
audible signal ; many such have been tried, but 
not as yet with any satisfactory result. A plan 
frequently used on the continent, and to some 
extent in England, is to have a whistle or bell at 
the engine, and a cord or wire extending from it to 
the guard’s van ; the cord may run either over or 
under the train of carriages; and the guard, by 
pulling one end of it, may ring a bell at the other, 
and thus attract the engine-driver’s notice. Messrs 
Preece and a Electric Coupling, now 
being tried on the London and South-western 
Railway, is a mode of extending a wire the whole 
length of a train, under the carriages, and coupling 
it in the space from carriage to carriage ; the wire 
is connected with an electric apparatus which ri 
a bell near the engine. If the guard rings once, it 
means ‘ Acknowl ;’ if twice, ‘Go on—all right ;’ 
if three times, ‘ Look a wrong ;’ if 
four times, ‘Shut off steam, and pull up at next 


station or junction ;’ if five times, ‘ Danger—stop at 
once.’ 

Some method ‘of signalling from the arg 
to the guard is certainly a desideratum, but there 
are great difficulties in the way. The real diffi- 
culty in the case is, that passengers cannot be 
free y intrusted with the power of stopping a train 
at pleasure. Recently, a train on the Scottish 
Central Railway was stopped twice, by some passen- 
ger unknown, who contrived to pull the string 
which extends from the guard to the engine-driver. 
A reward was offered for the discovery of the 
offender. Who is to insure us against tricks 
of this kind?» If we give up the plan of 
signalling by cord, the only thing that remains 
is the perambulation of the train by the guards, 
as in the Swiss and American railways. But 
are we prepared for a practice of this kind? 
First, the internal arrangements of each carriage 
must be entirely changed ; and, secondly, we must 
make up our minds to have our privacy—possibly 
our snooze—broken in upon, every quarter of an 
hour, by an official not unlike a policeman. We 
happen to know that this free perambulative 
system is, both in Switzerland and the United 
States, a most intolerable nuisance. Our belief 
is that John Bull would not submit to it. Yet, 
Captain Tyler, one of the representatives of the 
Board of Trade in railway matters, comes to the 
conclusion, that this free circulation through the 
carriages would be the best of all remedies for 
many of the existing evils. He recommends the 
passing of a general act of parliament, rendering 
compulsory the construction of all future passenger 
carriages in such a way as to insure this free circu- 
lation, and the altering of all the existing carriages 
within a certain number of years. 

In another matter there is considerable room for 
improvement. We allude to the practicability of 
giving sleeping-berths. Certainly, the sleeping 
accommodation in railway-carriages is a matter 
that has not yet occupied much attention in 
England. In America and on the continent, the 
large roomy carriages are often furnished with 
sleeping-cabins, or with such an arrangement of 
seats that a passenger can lie at full length during 
a long night-journey. There are also minor accom- 
modations afforded—retiring-rooms or cabins, such 
as we never dream of expecting in England, and 
such as we shall never possess until an entirely 
different plan of construction is adopted. 


The lighting of the carriages is gradually 


being improved. The yoy rg pre- . 


valent generally gave a poor t; sometimes 
they went out during a journey; not to speak 
of the great cost as compared with gas. Down 
to the present time, most of the railway com- 
panies, so far as they have adopted the use 
of gas at all in their iages, have preferred 
the gong ante, of which Newall’s is one 
variety. dia-rubber bags are made like the 
bellows of accordions and concertinas, which close 
ually by their own weight, and — the gas 

y closing. When filled to inflation, the bags can 
be placed in any part of the train or carriage, or in 
a compartment of the break-van—the latter being 
the place most approved. When in the break-van, 
service-pipes run along the roofs of the carriages, 
with ah ged ah tubing and union joints from car- 
riage to carri Bracket-burners, attached to the 
service-pipes, descend through the roof. Of course, 


the bags can only contain a limited supply of gas, ° 
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and require to be replenished at ntervals. To | the erection and maintenance of their own tele- 
effect this, the is admitted to a large receiver, | graphs, but have sacrificed their own rights in many 


supplied with inlet and outlet pipes and stop-valves. 
e gas is forced out of the receiver by the pres- 
sure of thirty feet head of water, and passed throug! 
hose into the which are placed in a conve- 
= is is system is more 
or short t or long journeys, seeing 

chef the become collectively very bulky. An 
ordinary railway-carriage burner consumes three 
cubic feet of gas per hour. Hence a long train 
—say a mail-train from London to Edinburgh, 
with gas-lights in all the compartments of all the 
carriages, would require a formidable amount of 


—— to supply the light. 
Dalziel, in a paper read before the London 
Institute of Foremen Engineers, pointed out the 
whic are dispe wit e - 
system (1) because the bags 
sary for a long journey would — too much 
; (2) because the gas is likely to injure 
them ; (3) because the water in the receiver 
affects the illuminating power of the gas; and 
(4) because air, if it finds admission in a certain 
ratio to gas, renders the explosive. He thinks 
there ought to be a vessel provided in the train that 
would carry a large amount of gas in a small space, 
in a highly compressed state. Some years ago, gas 
was supplied to London shops and houses by the 
‘High-pressure Portable Gas Company,’ by whom 
the gas was sent in carts in strong iron vessels. 
The plan failed, not for want of due compression, 
but Seem the emission at the burners was fitful 
and unequal. Mr Dalziel’s plan is intended to 
remove this inequality ; and i have been 
supplied by him to the South-eastern Railway, to 
test its validity. There is a high-pressure iron 
vessel, about eight feet long, containing gas at one 
hundred and thirt -five pounds’ pressure on the 
uare inch ; and this will supply two burners for 
sixteen hours. The vessel is laid along the bottom 
of the iage, and is filled with gas by a force- 
pump worked by steam ; there is an outlet pipe to 
a r, which supplies the burners equably and 
steadily. Wherever the system is adopted, every 
carriage is to have its gas-holder or vessel. 
advantages which Mr Dalziel claims for his appa- 
ratus are, that he can ten times as much gas in 
a given space as by the india-rubber bag system ; 
that the apparatus is stronger ; and that no air can 
get in to mix with and vitiate the gas. 

The electric telegraph, in its relation to railways, 
displays a system which, however welcome when 
the first telegraph company was established, seems 
now to require modification. When Professor 
Wheatstone, Mr Cooke, and others developed 
the plan, railways were beyond all others the 
lines of route along which the wires could most 
safely be laid; because no one has a right to 
be on a railway without permission of the 
owners: a condition which, of course, does :not 
apply to a public highway. And so it came about 
that contracts were e between the telegraph 
companies, on the one hand, and the railway com- 

ies on the other. But the public have been 
Fittle aware of the stringency of those contraets in 
hampering the movements of the railway com- 
ies in this matter. In an able article in the 
tsman on this subject, it is said: ‘Most of the 
leading railway companies have not only paid for 


cases, and ted to one or other of the com- 


i ivileges which seem incredible. What 
h — would pay a locomotive-builder 


full prices to construct locomotives, and, without a 
shadow of reason, enter into an agreement with him, 
under a oe thousands of pounds, to employ 
him and hi e to build and repair all engines ; 
to suffer him to run engines and trains of his own; 
to empower him to prevent those of any other 
builder or any other company from appearing on 
the line ; to convey himself, all his workmen and 
apprentices, all his materials, stores, parcels, and 
correspondence, free of charge 5 and to empower 
him to dictate who and what should be conveyed by 
any train—and all this for half a century? And 
yet such an arrangement would not be a whit more 
absurd than some which exist between railway and 
telegraph companies.’ It is said that the Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway Company are 
absolutely —> by agreements signed and 
sealed, valid until the year 1894, from erecting a 
single mile of electric wire on their own support- 
ing poles, or introducing any electrical apparatus 
whatever, or fixing a single insulator on any inch 
of their own ground, or erecting a pole, or permit- 
ting any one else to do an of these things, except 
the telegraph nae 5 me of the railway com- 
panies are so em by these restrictions, 
that they have fallen back on their old modes of 
signalling, less efficient than the electrical, but more 
under their own free management. If the railwa: 
companies —_ cannot break through, and wi 
not buy up, the agreements which they have 
signed, it is for them to bear the consequences ; 
but the a — are the losers. 3 is now 
certain t ic messages are lo on 
the road, and higher than 
to be, on account of the re The four 
rincipal companies—that is, the Electric, the 
nternational, the British and Irish, and the 
Magnetic—although they have not joined in part- 
nership, have made compacts one with another 
which tend to keep up the tariff ; while the con- 
tracts of all of them with the railway companies 
tend to beat off all new competitors. The South- 


he | eastern Railway Company have, from the firs 


retained command over their own wires; an 
although two or three appalling accidents have 
occurred on that line, it is admitted that the electric 

i ing has been generally well done. There 
is another telegraph stretching from London to 
Dover along the public highway belonging to one 
of the telegraph vy ayn and this prevents the 
evil of monopoly in that important district. 

Many minor evils will have to be remedied 
before the railway system of this country becomes 
what it is a of becoming. The refreshment 
system is badly managed ; the refreshments are too 
limited in kind and too high in price at most of 
the stopping stations ; and the time of stopping is 
quite freufiicient in many instances. It is well 
understood that fast travelling entails few and 
brief stoppages ; but this, like other advantages, 
may be paid for at too high a price, where, d 
a journey of several hours’ duration, ladies on 
children are afraid to alight from the carriages lest 
the train should go on without them, owing to the 
very short time of stopping at the refreshment sta- 
tions. As tothe quality and price of the refreshments, 
too, continental and American railways are 
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better served, partly owing to the facility with | small worn-out ‘hog-tool,’ and pick out a light in 
which persons connected with the restawrants | the eyeball of the 


and buffets can enter and pass through the carriages 
among the passengers. Another point recom- 
mended by Captain Tyler is the \ ane of 
vulcanised india-rubber between the body and the 
framing of the carriages; this, by lessening the 
shaking and the noise, would increase the possi- 
bility of in night, of 
writ and conversing e day—employ- 
that much diminish the 
wearisomeness of railway travelling. The same 
discerning authority also points out that, if the 
front edges of the seats in second and third class 
carriages were padded, as those ;in first-class 
carriages usually are, the liability to broken limbs 
during a collision or other railway accident would 
be much lessened. It seem that 
this is too much luxury for those who pay low 


fares; but even in a pecuniary sense it might 
‘pay, considering what costly things fractured 
limbs often are to Railway Companies. 


DR ANGELO ANNIBALE 
‘I TELL you, my dear, that Dr Annibale is the 


first doctor in Rome. He attends the pope; he 


attends body.—Jane, my love, don’t touch the 
pictures.—-He is the doctor of Rome——Johnny, 
darling, don’t slide about, or you’ll knock down 
that gentleman’s easel.—Lizzy, love, look and see 
what No. 13 is. Oh, “St Anthony Preaching to the 
Fishes ;” how absurd, as if it could be done. Oh, 
my dear, my dear, got the 
I tell you this is the room. Oh, “ Saint Cecilia,” 
by Paul Veronasy. Ah! very sweet.—Now, girls, 
we must move on a little faster; you know the 
table-Phéte is at four, and the ery closes in 
half an hour.—Is this the Farnese Palace? What 
a question! No, . | dear child. How forgetful 
you are; haven't I told you three times this 
morning already that this is the Borghesy.—Now 
then, girls, or we shall be late. 

So chattered on a short, stout, middle-aged, 
blonde English lady, dressy, bustling, and loud- 
voiced, to a drove of sons and daughters, whom she 
was oe hurriedly through the twelve rooms 
of the Borghese Palace. 

‘TI should like to gag that old hen and chickens,’ 
said Tom Rafile spitefully, the artist next to me, 


at the same time leaping in his vivacious way from 


his ing to a distance to o e 
the effect of his clever, but rather skirmish copy 
of the Saint Cecilia, ‘What right 


ople to come here strutti 


pe about, just as if 
they’d bought it all? I onl 


ow that if I was 
old Borghese, if there is such a person, I’d warm 
them. 1’d fine them for every word they spoke— 


stap me, sir—but I’d soon let them know that 
this was a private gentleman’s house, and make 
them value the privilege of seeing it a little 
higher.—But, I say, old fellow, how silent you 
are today! What’s up? You look doosed white 
about the gills. I think you ought to see a 
doctor ; upon my soul, I do. You work too hard, 
Lincoln. You haven’t been yourself all this 
week.’ 

And with this exhortation, Raffle, without meling 
for my answer, vaulted again on his stool, and, 
with a huge flat brush, ing down an 
obtrusive bit of drapery, and the next moment, in 
the most desultory way, putting it down to seize a 


Decking I had been at Rome 
months, worki at copying to m 

way. Having come to the E ‘City with. os 
scant purse, I determined to 7 myself by 
copying, but still, by copying the finest pictures of 
the Venetian school, my taste for colour having 
been well spoken of by my good old master, a 
pupil of Etty, by whose advice I had undertaken 


the journey. 

Thad in eed worked like a steam-engine. Every 
day but Saturday and Sunday at the Borghese from 
origi icture, ‘Guido Painti e Portrait 
Beatrice Genci My spare days I devoted to sketch- 
ing in the gloomy Cenci Palace, an hour for dinner, 

an hour for breakfast, no dominoes, no chess, 
no whist, no billiards, no runs to Albano or Frascati, 
no walks in the fine gardens of the Borghese Villa, 
no ride over the sublime Campagna—nothing 
but work, work, work, in that lonely lodging in 
the Via del’ Arcione, and at last I overdone it. 

Yet I had had an object ; I was engaged to be 
married, and my great ambition was to return to 
England an artist who had made his mark. For 
this object, so dear to my heart, I had denied 
myself all amusements, and all but literally 
chained myself to my easel, much to the disgust 
and annoyance of Raffle, who was by no means 
fond of hard work. 

I had already nearly completed four copies: 
a careful one of the t Rospigliosi “Guido 

the Aurora); another of the magically beautiful 

nei; a third of a St Agnes by Guido, from a 
chapel up in the Suburra ; and the fourth, on which 
I was now e ‘The Sacred and Profane 
Love, by Titian. The first and third were com- 
missions ; the second was to be used in my original 
picture ; but the fourth was begun for pure enjoy- 
ment and pleasure. I wanted by incessant stu 
to fathom the secret of that golden glow in whi 
his saints and n 


mystery, I spent my days in painting, and m 
and optics. I was wrong in trying to take heaven 


a fever of youth, hope, and aspiration, I laboured 
0: 


and forward, thinking onl of the fu 
and boodion of the dangers that bases me. 


I spurned all laws of health. I sat up till — 


daybreak ; I rose late ; I took my meals at random 
hours; I neglected exercise ; I despised fresh air; 
I gave my brain no rest; I ate food but seldom, 
then ate too much of it; I shut myself u 
alone in a and desolate old ;Palazzo, pn : 
brooded over all possible hindrances to success till 
I grew a complete hypochondriac. Then came the 
usual train of Snares igestion, broken 
sleep, horrible depressions, black glooms, causeless 
alarms, indifference to work, torpor, perturbed 
temper, and, over and above all these symptoms, 
a horrible — as in a nightmare, of some 
impendi if 
et how could I give up work at such a time? 
I was too tenacious, too ng to do it. I scarcely 
heeded the symptoms, whi 
exercise at Cato’s birthplace, on the Alban 
would soon chase away. 


ch I thought a few aes. 


| 
| 
his martyrs and senators. To find a clue to this 
| storm ; yet | often = 
patriarch of old wrestled with the angel, and would 
not unclasp him till he had won the blessing. In 
| 
| 
| 
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But I grew worse. There was a dense weight on 
the top o A a skull-ca’ 
of | I could do nothing but work, and yet 
could not work with energy. ‘The worst of all was 
that I began to fancy that my mind wandered. I 
could not fix my attention on one object; I 
felt, moreover, so irritable and restless, that I 
could not keep my seat ten minutes together. 
All these symptoms shewed great mental excite- 
ment, and considerable nervous debility 
— ment, and who could say where they would 
sto 


tt imagination, too, had become so morbidly 
cite: that I could now scarcely distinguish fancies 
from realities. Sometimes, in the twilight, I 
fancied that the eyes of the horses in my copy of 
Guido’s Aurora shone, and that the nymphs began 
to advance from the canvas ; at others, the saffron- 
coloured sky seemed to redden, and the light to 
spread, as in a real daybreak. 

The afternoon of the day in which the English 
tourists had so aroused the indignation of my 
good little friend Tom Raffle, I had returned to 
my lodgings in the Via del’ Arcione to brood over 
a Titian that my friend Strutt, in the same street, 
had lent me, and to wait till my model came, and 
I could resume my work. I eeliel trying 
an- eXperiment. in painting on a gi ground, 
hoping that the golt-leaf would throw up a glow, 
on communicate it to the flesh of my 
I sat there, facing my copy of ‘Sacred and Profane 
Love,’ the gold-leaf book in my hand, and little 
fragments oi it floating round me, when I fancied I 
saw the Cupid that was looking into the well change 
its position, and smile, and the golden white 
drapery of the farther figure slightly flutter, as if 
from the breath of a gentle and sudden breeze, 
I was quite collected at the time, perfectly aware 
that it was not my eye but my brain that yielded 
this image ; but the very knowledge of the fact gave 
me such a sudden and terrible proof of my nervous 
or mental disorder, that, dropping the gold-leaf 
book, I threw myself into a chair, almost para- 
lysed with fear. 

It grew darker ; still I sat there, as in a trance, 
agonised by the thought of the prostration of all 
my hopes, and wishing only for sleep to come and 
‘steep my senses in forgetfulness,’ I can afford to 
laugh at these fears now, but, at the time, they 
sa upon me with a horror not to be shaken 


All at once, there came a rush up the great stone 
stairs, a shout, then a hasty hand upon the door, 
and in burst Tom Raffle. 

‘Such a stunning old man,’ said he, ‘I have just 
been talking to—Signor Chilone, an old picture- 
dealer. Suc + stunner ; nang how = the = 
masters pai ; scrapes them, tastes them, pic 
at them, peels think ? 
says that grand old fellow eon 
the St Jerome we saw at Parma in two days. The 
first day, sir, he knocked off the head and half 
the ~~ passing from the Hy by the shoulder to 
the waist with one stroke of the brush—think of 
that, my son ! knowing me 
that Titian y painting his whole subject in 
chiarose with Dead 

‘Which he (Chilone) sells at five francs an 
ounce. 

“Yes, he sells it. I am going for some to- 


imorrow. 
‘So I thought,’ replied I laughing. 


and | think 


Tom looked angry. 

‘Oh, you’re out of sorts,’ he said, ‘and then 
ou suspect every one. I tell you, Chilone is a 
— old fellow, up to every d bless you ; 

and as for his blue, he told me he did not want to 
sell it, but would let me have two bottles just as a 
friend. 

‘Yes, Tom, they do sometimes say that ; but, do 
you know, I feel so desponding and ill to-day, I 
I must really go to-morrow to that Dr 
Annibale the English people were talking about. 
this morning at the Borghese.’ 

‘Do, there’s a dear boy,’ said Raffle, leaning 


forward, and loading his pipe as he sat down near: 


my stool. ‘We have been talking about you at 
Lepri’s, and Carl » who’s a sharp fellow, says 
a week at Frascati, taken in time, would perhaps 
save you a long illness. Now, look here; shall 
you and I he and let Dr Annibale 
go and hang himself?’ 

‘No, Tom,’ said I resolutely ; ‘I must and will 
go on working, and that I can do at Rome, but not 
at Frascati. It’s all very well for Strutt to be 
idle ; he’s got money. No, I stay here. Do you 
know where Dr Annibale lives, Tom ?’ 

‘Yes; near Pietro da Cortona’s house, in the 
little Via Pedacchia. He’s a great swell, you 
know. He'll put it on; he'll want pewter; no 
credit there. Oh, it’s down with the dibs with 
these Roman doctors, for I asked old Chilone, who, 
egad, sir, knows everything.’ 

I was getting up slowly and dolefully to bey 4 
my easel, when good Tom Raffle took me by the 
shoulders, and forced me back into my bande A 

‘No,’ said he, ‘Jack, not if I know it. No 
work to-night. Now, light up, old man,’ 

I remonstrated, but who could be angry with 
such a simple-hearted, hare-brained, good-natured 
fellow ; so I laughed querulously, and threw myself 
on a sofa, while Tom sat down and retailed more 
oracles of old Chilone. 

At that moment, there came a gentle tap at the 
door. an Albano fine, dark-eyed, 

jestic-looki vee irl, who was sitting to 
the wad Cenci. 

Tom rushed to the door, and told her to come 
again — at ten o’clock. Signor Lincoln 
was 

The girl remonstrated ; upon which I paid her 
for the two hours, and she went away in high glee, 


‘Tom, said I, ‘I was so bad before you came 


pn in, that I really began to fancy I saw the 
eyes of the horses in my Aurora picture shine and 
move.’ 


‘Bah !’ said Tom, taking up a eandle and advan- 
cing to the picture. ‘You've got the too hot ; 
it wants glaze of ultramarine : Chilone 

‘Ola Chilone began to be unbearable, so I turned 
the conversation to chat about Strutt and his dog, 
and Father Prout, and Ternerani, and art-matters 
in general; and it was finally that Tom 

e should breakfast with me the next morning, 
and after that, if I felt no better, accompany me to 
the celebrated Dr Annibale’s. 


The next morning, I felt worse than ever: the 
weight on ——s r; a dreadful anxiety 
and alarm filled my min 
pale, my - were listless and dull ; I was really 

y 


serious] I always felt worse in the morning, 
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for the reaction from the delicious oblivion of sleep 
to the old brooding despondency was so sudden 
and so dispiriting. 

Up pn Tom, punctual to the appointed hour, 
hammering at the door, and shouting with tyran- 
nical lungs the appropriate air : 

On yonder bank reclining sits Fra Diavolo, 

Fra Diav-o-lo, 

‘Where are we now?’ he said, as I opened the 
door. ‘Well, Frascati or Dr Annibale? Look 
here, I’ve brought a wild-boar steak for breakfast. 
Shall I pare Egad, sir, I wish I could 
paint as well as I can cook.’ 

‘There ’s the gridiron,’ said I from my tub, 
where I stood like a dripping water-god, ‘by the 
Beatrice in the corner. It’s Dr Annibale, Tom, for 
I feel worse than ever—it ’1l kill me if it goes on.’ 

‘ Killing be hanged ; you’ll be as right as a trivet 
after foun thane scudi a lesson.’ 

After breakfast, we went straight to No. 10 in 
the Via Pedacchia. I had got the number from my 
landlord, who was a hackney-coach proprietor, and 
knew everybody. 

Raffle left me at the door with a theatrical bene- 
diction of ‘ Bless thee, my son!’ and in I went. 

The footman shewed me into the second of a 
long suite of rooms, looking out into the quiet 
street, well known to sightseers as being the 
locality of the tomb of Bibulus. z 

I waited nearly twenty minutes, turning over the 
leaves of a not very reassuring book on Nervous 
Disorders, apparently written by the doctor, when 
a bell rang, the servant reappeared, and ushered me 
through a curtained glass-door into a second room. 
I had scarcely taken a seat before a door opposite 
me opened, and in came Dr Angelo Annibale. 

The doctor was a tall, burly man, dressed like a 
slovenly and rather disreputable ina 
black frock-coat and a soiled white neckcloth. He 
had heavy features, a pale-brown complexion, 
white stiff hair, and black-beetle eyebrows, shaggy 
and overhanging. He did not fix his eyes on me, 
but, Soshing taeeaily at a mirror on the wall facing 
us, asked me, in a monotonous voice and pre- 
occupied manner, the nature of my illness. When I 
said ‘Nervous disorder,’ he started, looked round 
almost fiercely into my eyes, squeezed my pulse 
very hard, and said: ‘Indeed !—so I thought. He 
then catechised me about my 

Had I fixed pains in the head? Had I slight 
fever or irritation of the fingers? Did I speak 
slower than I used to do? Was my — 
weakened? Did loud noises distress me? Was 
at all deaf? Was my perception dimmer or my 
imagination enfeebled ? 

e doctor put these questions in a severe, 
authoritative voice. To some of them I replied 
yes, with certain reservations ; to others, no. 

e doctor bent his head, and asking me to take 
a seat, left me for a moment or two. When he 
returned, he walked up to the mirror, then to the 
window, lastly, he came and sat down by my side, 
and took my hand. , 

‘My young friend, said he, 


‘it is often my 
i duty to tell my patients ing truths ; 


that duty devolves upon me now. am a 
upil of Georget, and have devoted my whole 
ife to the study of cerebral disease. Your 
symptoms leave no doubt in my mind that you 
are suffering from an early stage of ramollisse- 
ment cérébral. I am bound to tell you that 


cure you, that is as God 
wills ; what will be, will be. I shall administer 
you the most powerful remedies my experience 
enables me to give. Your age is in your favour ; 
the vital principle sometimes rouses itself, and 
works miracles. You must not therefore despond ; 
but stili remember, ramollissement, though it may 
be stopped, has undoubtedly Avoid late 
hours and anxieties, keep calm, eerful, and 
come and see me every third day. Good-morning.’ 

I all but fell from my chair on hearing my death- 
warrant thus read. I felt my heart turn as if to’ 
ice. I trembled; my arms dropped by my side ; I 
could just keep the tears back by an effort. I gave 
him his fee, and staggered to the door. 

‘Stop, Signor Inglese,’ cried the doctor, touching 
me on the shoulder; ‘I have to write you a pre- 
scription. You must take a great deal of bella- 
donna; it is of much use in these cases of over- 
worked brain. God bless you! But stop! you had 
better let my servant send for a coach; you are 
too nervous to venture down the Corso alone. 
Remember, keep your mind calm. Addio” And 
the doctor rang hia bell and bowed me out. 

What with the alarm of the disease I was 
threatened with and the violence of the medicine, 
I became worse. The doctor said I required great 
care. Tom Raffle, good fellow, an a nurse 
to me. He rattled on, he tried to cheer -me, he 
performed grotesque dances, he brought with him 
chatty yet quiet men. He derided the doctor. 

. sir, he used to say, ‘I wouldn’t believe a 
man like that on his oath, nor one of these Italian 
duffers. How can ramo , or whatever he 
calls it, set in without throwing out symptoms 
long ago? Now, six weeks ago, before you hae 
that Cenci picture, you were as right as nine- 
pence—full of colour, hearty, strong. Why, when 
you boxed with Strutt, didn’t you go home be- 
tween his eyes as if you were trying to fell a 
bullock ; and didn’t he cut up rough about it, 
and all at once throw down the gloves, and say 
he had to meet Haag at the Pincian! I tell you 
these men think themselves bound to see further 
into a milestone than any one else. If they don’t 
see a disease, they pretend to. You tell these d 
some symptoms, perhaps half-imaginary or indi- 
gestion, and they wf pretend to discover 
those symptoms. Pack of humbugs these Italian 
doctors! so I tell you. You shake this Hannibal 
off, and go and take a cruise in the Mediterranean. 
Salt water and a little sun would soon wash the 
cobwebs out of your brains ; yes, sir; stap me if it - 
wouldn’t !’ 

I had no spirits to answer my mercurial friend ; 
I only sighed, said I wished he was right, but I 
fe Dr Annibale was only too correct. 

At my third visit, the doctor thought my iy 9 
toms better, and this reviving me a little, we fe 
into conversation. I found he was a passionate 
student of chemistry, and as I knew a little of the 
science, and wished to know more, this was a 
point of sympathy between us. At my next visit, 
after a long talk about crystallisation, the doctor 
suddenly ss me by the arm, leading me into 
the full light of the window, and peering into my 
face in his intent, and yet abstracted sort of way, 
smiled as much as to say, as I then thought, ‘he 
improves.’ 

‘Signor Inglese,’ said he, after several moments’ 
pause, all at once —_ eyes from the ue- 
terie floor, on which they had been ‘will 
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come this evening and an hour or so 
? We can then talk over our favourite 
it more at our leisure. 

I bowed, and expressed the pleasure I should 
feel in such a visit, but that I feared a man stricken 
with a mortal disease was not likely to be the most 
desirable or talkative of companions. 

* Stuff!’ said he. ‘No, no; it will do you 
draw you from yourself. You must come—I wi 
take no refusal. Mind, at eight o’clock I ex 

ou. We will have a cold fowl, and some 

ind, I shall be very a if you miss,’ 

As he spoke, he fix 
mesmeric intensity I could not help thinking over 

t was a exertion to me to return, but sti 
I could not refuse, and punctually at eight I passed 
the tomb of Bibulus on my way to No. 10. 

I found the doctor keenly expectant, abstracted 
in his manner, but still kind, cordial, and hospit- 
able. We had supper; the fowl was tender, the 
salad crisp and fresh as if grown in incessant April 
showers Et was only March yet, by the we the 

ripened eapolitan suns esuvian 

always I drank freely; the doctor 

drank deep long draughts with the thirst of a 

tired reaper, but he ed little till supper was 

over, pressing the wine, however, upon me with 

a hospitality hard to resist, and unusual in our 
present sober days. 

After supper, the doctor, snatching pe bronze 
candelabra of six lights, proposed, with an eage’ 
ness he did not care to conceal, cigars 
adjournment to the laboratory. 

mewhat to my surprise, I found everything in 
that room pages for our reception. The last of 
a long suite of rooms, the doctor’s study had, like 
most Itali kind, two doors, one 


r- 
and an 


ian rooms of this 
opening on a corridor, the other leading into the 
ing and other apartments. 

The laboratory was not large, but still big enough 
to hold a bookcase, several shelves of anatomical 
apentios, a cabinet for drugs and minerals, 

a small furnace, which was now alight. On 
a table near the window stood an array of 
magnets, containing poisons and ac’ 
On the floor and on the pk arm-chair la 
several old Latin folios, open, and annotated wi 
marginal notes in red ink. 

On a small chess-table, drawn in front of the 
furnace-fire, the little door of which was open, 
stood a percolator full of coffee, some a and 
a box of cigars. Two chairs had been ready 
for us by the same officious hand. It is cold in 
Rome in April, and the fire was not only cheer- 
ful but especially to an invalid like me. 

The doctor courteously invited me to be seated, 
and rubbed his hands together in a chirping and 
chuckling way. He was evidently determined to 
be comfortable. 

We lit our cigars, and smoked for some time 
silence. we a on the 

overies of modern science—photography, spec- 
tral illusions, the combustibility of the omet, 
agricultural chemistry, &c. 

‘Since my only sister died,’ said he, ‘I feel 
lonely ; so, in self-defence, have fallen back into 
my old-bachelor habits, and I find a sort of pleasure 
in them. I study more now. I go now less into 


society. Here, you see me, Signor Inglese, in the 


centre of my little kingdom. The drugs and gases 
gee Pages s are the spells with which 

raise spirits to work my pleasure. Fire, air, 
earth, and water obey my bidding. That large 
microscope, under that picture, was given me by 
Professor Webster of Philadelphia.’ 

‘What! the murderer?’ I said with an irre- 
strainable shudder. 

‘The homicide, yo mean: yes, the man who 
unwisely took the life of a wretch who was killing 
him by mental torture, and who foolishly, by pre- 
oe and an illogical mode of con ent, 
betrayed his dangerous secret. I knew Webster 
well; a finer-hearted and larger-minded man I 
never knew.’ 

‘I cannot, Dr Annibale,’ I said in a tone of 
some reproach, ‘ attempt to decide on the degree of 
the unhappy man’s guilt; but, pardon me, if I 
must still call it a cruel crime, resulting in the 
basest moral cowardice, a wilful turning from 
conscience, and a want of religious principle.’ 

angrily. ‘ id he not plunge the wretch he 
removed from ast into a A of corrosive acid? 
That would have drunk him up—fiesh, hair, and 
bone—in twelve hours, and left no trace ; or, why 
not have annihilated him in this way?’ (And the 
doctor, with a ghastly smile as he spoke, tapped 
the iron door of the furnace playfully with a paper- 
cutter he held in his hand) *No false tooth or 
gold-stuffing could have resisted that fire for half 
an hour. The proof gone—the danger gone. 
Say no more about it. Webster was a fool, and 
he paid the penalty,’ . 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, doctor, restrain pete 
— a, fun. I cannot joke on death like you 

octors.’ 

‘ As you like, replied the doctor. ‘Of course, I 
spoke only theoretically. But even homicides may 
be fools. I asked you here to-night to talk over a 
discovery that I have just perfected after twenty 
years of study. Do you lament the continuance of 
war in the world ?’ 

I said I did indeed. I thought it proved 
nothing, and led to no permanent results. 

* Veramente ! veramente !’ burst forth the doctor, 
who had been holding a bottle of red liquid to the 
light. ‘St Augustine could not have spoken more 
exactly what I think. Well, yet you have foolish 

ople in mens England, and America, and 
that war is pod put down 

su congresses arbitration 
synods. Stuff! a men in the wrong will 
never submit to such assemblies; the only way to 
ut an end to war is to so improve the means of 
estruction that all nations will be equal; and the 
death of both combatants being made the certain 
~ of — war will useless 
effete. e discovery 0: wder began the 
good work ; fewer men are how killed than in the 
old butchering hand-to-hand battles, such as Cannz 
and Chalons. Heaven has granted me—I tell 
you, me, Dr Angelo Annibale—the honour and 
glory of the second great discovery, that is to 
sponge the word war out of the European diction- 
ary. I have discovered a means of spreading death, 
so terrible, so sudden, and so irresistible, that 
it enables those that employ it to destroy ten 
thousand men in half an hour. 

I felt inclined to laugh, but I restrained myself; 
the doctor looked so excited. He was evidently 
one of those visionary inventors who are perpetually 


in a supposed discovery, that he talked of the 
death of ten thousand men with as much com- 
placency as Dr Guillotine ever did of the 
of dying by the machine he helped to perfect. 
‘Balloons, I suppose, doctor?’ I said, in a 
bantering way, after a painful silence, ‘from which 
you drop Greek-fire enclosed in glass balls; or 
steam-cannon, fed by a hopper, and discharging a 
hundred ’——. 
‘Nothing of the kind, said the doctor, quite 
ionately, and stirring the furnace, as if to wreak 


swear to me that you will not reveal this.’ 

I promised. 

‘My invention is that of an acid, so burning, so 
deadly, and so virulently corrosive, that one drop 
touching the human skin anywhere is certain 
death within seven minutes. No clothes stop its 
action, no water will remove or allay it ; it is the 
old Greek-fire reduced to a liquid, burning not as 
a flame, but as a caustic ; neither earth nor ge 
will stay its virus; it kills sooner than t 
Wourali poison ; and, indeed, contains several of 
its ingredients. It took me twenty years to perfect. 
I have now discovered a way to make it by the 
hogshead, cheap and good, in any country, and in 
any climate.’ 


But, doctor,’ said I, ‘ given the liquid fire, how 
is it to be scattered quickly and effectually upon 
armed men? Remember the almost supernatural 
power of our modern artillery. Rifled guns now 
carry five or six miles, and are loaded at the 
breech so rapidly that the shots succeed each other 
with scarcely any intermission 

Kong the ‘T have 

men who carry my portable 
ne mg on by steam, and plated with 
shot-proof s To the pump-hose is attached a 
fan-sprinkler. On reaching within thirty feet of 
the enemy, they turn on the pipes, and mow down 
after rank. On the enemy beginning to 
retreat, the steam-engine fires are put out, the 
steam-engines are ooked, and horses attached, 
with which the pursuit is continued till the last 
man perishes, and so in one day the campaign ends 
with an annihilating victory’ 

Depressed as I was, and low as my spirits then 
were, I could stand this no longer ; [ burst into a 
hurricane of laughter, which, in spite of the pee 
such a rudeness cost me, kept renewing itself in 
irrestrainable gusts, that my eyes run with 
water, and made me rock to and fro in the chair. 
There was sunititns so intensely ludicrous in the 
quiet confidence with which this scientific theorist 
explained his Bobadillian intentions. 

When I recovered myself, I begged a thousand 
pardons, pleading the excitability of my nerves and 
the odd recollections his theory suggested. 

But the doctor was not so easy to appease. His 
brow wrinkled and his hand shook as he strode to 
the table and took from it a aye glase 
vessel, holding about a pint of red liquid, and held 
it up to the light. 

‘ Here,’ said he, and his eyes rolled and dilated 
as he spoke, ‘Mocker! in this glass I hold what 
would kill a hundred men—one hundred, ay, a 
whole barrackful’ (A smile from me made hi 
burst into a fresh fury.) ‘English madman !’ he 


is wrath upon something. ‘My—— But first | thro 


shouted, ‘know that I had intended, since your 
days are numbered, to make you the victim of an 
experiment which might save the lives of millions 
yet unborn. An hour ago, a thought of ait for 
you had entered my heart, but now it is all stone 
again. Prepare todie! One dash of this in your 
face, you dead before you can cry out, all 
trace of you that furnace will soon remove.’ 

Had I been in sound health, I should have 
instantly rushed on the wretch, and struck him: to 
the ground; but now, with shattered nerves, 
astonished at the of the man, and the 


which I had lea 

I ran down the street as if a dozen swordsmen 
were chasing me, mad with terror, with one shoe 
without my At corner of the Via 

uina, just under a , I ran against a man, 
who swore at me in English; who should it be but 
Tom Raffle! When he saw me, he was petrified 
with astonishment; still more so when I told him 
my story. 

‘Take my word for it, the old scoundrel’s mad,’ 
said Raffle. ‘There’s nothing on your neck but 
some stuff like red ink. Your coat isn’t burned. 
Do = feel any pain in your neck ?” 

‘ Not the least,’ said I. ‘No burning at all.’ 

‘ Let me wipe it off.’ 

Raffle wiped off the liquid, and we waited with 
intense interest under a lamp to see what happened 
to the handkerchief dipped in this blood of Nessus, 
but nothing happened—it neither burned into 
holes nor flamed. 

‘I pro we go back and lick the old bloke,’ 
said e; ‘he’s making a fool of you, to try 
if you’re cranky, 

§ Per so, said I, after a moment’s thought. 
‘Now, as I don’t like that kind of mental experi- 
ment, will you go with me, Tom, to-morrow morn- 
ing, and d of him an explanation ?’ 

* Here’s my hand,’ said Tom; ‘and now, come 
to my place and dip your neck in some bitter beer 
—it’ll screw you up. 

‘No, it’s too late ; but do come to my door with 
me, there’s a good fellow, for I ain’t so strong as I 


was, and this extraordinary event has made me 


nervous.’ 


The next morning early, I and doughty Tom 
Raffle were on our way to the doctor's a We 
had both of us after mature consultation, 
that the doctor’s wild behaviour and wilder story 
was a deliberate plan to test my sanity. 

Whether the fright or my anger at the cause had 
served as a tonic, I do not know; certain it is that 
I really felt better, and began to laugh at my own 
morbid terrors. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Tom. ‘ Now, old fellow, I begin 
to seem to know you again,’ 

We had just reached the corner of the doctor’s 
street, when we saw in the distance at his house a 
black coach standing with the door open. We 
stood still, Tom and myself, to see what it could 
mean. Presently the doctor, bowing and talking, 
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hoping to revolutionise the sciences, and «who 
L dempiee the slow growth of all great truths. 
y Besides, here was a philosophical man so absorbed 
r 
| 
; | 4 
suddenness and novelty of the threat, I stood for a 
I saw his hand raised to 

lw the 
that I t own some glasses, leaped on 
| a table near the window, half opened it, hail baset 
through, and into the street. As I dropped; 
, I felt a splash of liquid on my neck and back, an: 

heard a loud shrill - h from the window through 

| 

| 

| 
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came out, half led, half forced forwards by four 
rough-looking men. His hat fell off, but no one 
stopped to pick it up. He made gestures, but no 
one paid any attention. Presently they all pot into 
the carriage, the steps were folded up, the door 
slammed, and the coach drove off—the two stro: 
black Roman horses dashed down the opposite en 
of the street, turned the corner, and we lost sight 
of them. The last thing I saw was the doctor’s 
head and arm thrust out of the carriage. 

We were both in astonishment; but, at that 
moment, I saw my friend Brewster, the sculptor, 
in his usual white coat, standing at the door of his 
studio, nearly opposite the doctor’s, chisel in hand. 

‘Here’s a pretty go!’ said he. ‘Dr Annibale 
went stark-staring last night, and they have just 
taken him off to the mad-ward of the Benfratelti 
Hospital. He must have been playing nice havoc 
with his patients the last week or so.’ 

mind, rhaps exaggerated my nervous 
symptoms into tis own disease. This thought 
gave me courage. I took Tom’s advice ; did less 
work ; went to Frascati for a ten days’ relaxation ; 
returned better; spent my evenings sociably at 
Lepri’s ; finished my pictures successfully ; came 
back to England ; was well noticed at the Academy ; 


married, and, as story-books say, ‘lived happy | I 
afterwards,’ 


ever 


OWLS. 


Att tribes of night-birds have ever been favourites 
with the poets, because there is much wildness in 
their habits, and mystery in their cry. The owl 
ially presents herself in their verses like the 
spirit of mght, hooting over graves, secluding her- 
self in ruined towers, making her habitation in 
ivied cliffs overhanging lakes and streams, or bury- 
ing her sinister form in the depths of remote 
woods. We remember well—having been born in 
the country—with what terror the screech-owl was 
listened to by the common people on winter-nights, 
when, seating herself on the battlements of the 
church steeple, she used to send forth volleys of 
harsh notes into the chill air. The general opmion 
was, that she thus expressed her fear of the ghosts 
in the churchyard, which, unseen by others, were 
only too visible to her. We confess to sharing in 
those days the belief of the majority. The church 
stood half a mile from the town, and the Gods- 
acre, which you entered over a stile, was traversed 
by an avenue of funereal yew-trees, extremely lofty, 
and intertwisting their branches so as to form a 
dense arch, reac from the stile to the church- 
door. Often and often did we make ourselves com- 
ions of the owl, in the — of being admitted 
into ership with her, so far at least as to catch 
one glimpse of the frolicsome spectres that frisked 
and footed it by moonlight among the tombs. 
We could have truly said with Ariel: 
There I couch when owls do cry! 
and as the piercing voice issued from the darkness 
overhead, summoning, as we fancied, the dead to 
come forth from their shrouds, the very marrow of 
our bones appeared to sympathise with the shiver- 
ing cold without. 


The usual expression made by the owl’s cry w 
men’s fancy is, that the solitary watcher gives on 
to her woe in shrieks, and that her misery reaches 
the culminating point when she utters her lugu- 
brious tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! 

But we interpret the sounds of nature according 
to the varying moods of our own minds—persons 
who themselves are sad discovering sadness in 
everything around them, while the joyous are 

ted in all circumstances by echoes of their own 

oy. 
is When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

-whit! tu-whoo! a me 

While greasy Joan doth ‘the’ pot 
Here we see that Madam Owl ceases to be sepul- 
chral, moping, melancholy, and becomes the me 
songstress of the night. To this article of belieh, 
a friend of ours, with a strong taste for natural 
history, cordially subscribes. The crotchet once 
seized him to ‘keep owls) as other folk kee 
chickens. One of these birds soon became his 
favourite. When he returned home at night, he 
was welcomed, not by the watch-dog’s honest bark, 
but by the friendly whoo! whoo! of the owl, 
which, perched in a court hard by, evidently sat 
istening for hours for the sound of her master’s 
latch-key, in order that the moment it turned in 
the door, she might greet him with her note of joy. 
Fondness no doubt made him a — judge, for 
he used to protest that the cry of his beautiful owl 
was as musical as the notes of the nightingale. 
The affectionate bird used, when he returned after a 
day or two’s absence, to face the blazing sunshine, 


however pai it might be to her blinking eyes, 
- - him a hoot of recognition as he by 
er lair. 


In the East, the theory of owls is identical with 
that which prevails among our own nts. One 
night, having been seized by the desire to climb 
the barren ridge that runs along the eastern bank 
of the Nile, we proposed that an Arab, who had 
long been installed as our dragoman, should accom- 
pany us. Politeness as well as duty forbade him 
to refuse, though it was evident he felt much 
reluctance to face the —— of such a nocturnal 
ramble. What they were, he objected to explain, 
but at length observed in a whisper that the moun- 
tain was full of ghouls, marids, efrits, jinn, and we 
know not what besides. ‘They may not injure 
you, he said, ‘but will certain} y devour me, for 
they hate the children of the Faithful’ Overlook- 
ing the implied compliment, that we were unbe- 
lievers, we him, in the most positive man- 
ner, that we possessed the Peg of putting ghouls 
and their congeners to flight, should they ever 
venture to intrude ; but that, being fully aware of 
this, they usually kept out of our way. Upon 
receiving so satisfactory an assurance, the habitual 
courage of our Arab friend returned to him, and 
crossing the narrow strip of cultivated ground 
under arches of palm-trees, up the rocks we went. 
The track we chose skirted the edge of a tremen- 
dous gorge, filled with impenetrable darkness, 
though moonlight silvered the age overhead, 
and carpeted with brightness the whole surface of 
the desert on the other side of the river. Tropical 
nights are often cool—with a coolness intensely 
enjoyable after twelve hours’ exposure to the fiery 
sun. The night in question was not only cool; 


it was fragrant with a fragrance arising from a 


hark again the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it a. 
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thousand buds and blossoms ——7 into the air 
from the lovely valley below. We sat still and 
listened. What a silence was there—a silence like 
that of death ! 
Hark ! what is that fearful shriek high up there 
amid the rocks? It is surely the ery of a ghoul in 
ish, lamenting the guilt of some inexpiable 
crime, and lashed by conscience into ess ! 
“Wa, wa, Mohammed, rassoul Illahi!’ ‘No, Suliman, 
it isthe owl’ ‘Is she saying her prayers, or banning 
the earth?’ ‘She is calling to her mate, saying: “It 
is spring ; it is the time of love. Come to me, that 
we may be rp all ‘Is that her meaning? Then 
it is not bad to listen to her. Alas for the stability 

n ce, the country-people fully equal the 
Muslims in the strangeness of 
with the owl. Their nursery rhymes, like ours, 
implant firmly in the minds of children a large 
apparatus of ghastly ideas in connection with the 
bird of night, which, from the foggy swamps of 
Bretagne to the sparkling rivulets of Provence, is 
believed to ring the knell to all who depart this 
life. Some fragments of that ancient mystery, 


Who killed Cock Robin? 


murmured over their cradles, have converted the 
feathered cat into a sexton. Who dug his grave? 
inquires some epic monk of the middle ages, and 
the dismal response follows : 


I, says the owl, with my little shovel— 
I be his grave. 
From the moment the child learns to repeat 
these portentous syllables, the position of the owl 
in his imagination is fixed for ever: he is a grave- 
digger ; he lives among the dead ; charnel-houses 
are his nightly haunt, where he perches among the 
a bones, or, if disturbed, issues noiselessly 
through the ever-open window, and soars to the 
top of the ivied tower. Apropos of charnel-houses, 
they are getting, we fear, out of date, so that our 
ers —_ may never have been delightfully 
horrified, in the dusk of a summer’s evening, b 
looking into the square, deep apartment which once 
fi an appendage to all country churches, and 
was piled up with mouldering tibie, thigh-bones, 
and skulls. The supply of these articles was 
obtained by the practice, formerly prevalent among 
sextons, of throwing out whatever bones they met 
with in digging a new — and these remains 
of mortality, instead of being consigned again to 
the earth, were carefully collected, and flung into 
the charnel-house, where they rose by degrees to 
the dank, green roof. Owls and bats being entirely 
— from superstition, might often, towards 
nightfall, be seen issuing from amid these trophies 
of the King of Terrors, to mouse in the neighbouring 
or to hunt and devour sparrows in the 
churchyard elms. All the while, however, the 
owl was as cheerful as a lark. He was labourin 
in his vocation, and treated with contempt al 
fantastic ideas about his melancholy mode of life. 
If he or his helpmate could understand poetry—as 


“oo x o—both he and she would laugh 
hearti y at the fanciful blunders of him who sings: 
Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 


Of such as, ravers bie her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Moping indeed! So far from this, she is a sprightly 
tay on of the night, who had as lief sit on 


a grave as on a rose-bush; who is as valiant a 
hunter as Nimrod, chasing all sorts of game, from 
the dormouse to the hare and the young lan» and 
devouring them, ‘blood, bones, and ail,’ while her 
mate hoots to her from some picturesque ruin, and 
invites her, when supper is over, to return to him 
and her babes. 

But the tricks of the owl by night, though she 
5 fancy them to be unseen, render her the terror 
and detestation of nearly all other birds, great and 
small. This fact leads to her playing in Northern 
Italy a very extraordi part in the sporting 
system of that country. People in rustic districts, 
where there ha to be a deal of wood, 
catch, and tame an owl; after which, when desirous 
according to our ideas—the 
bird, put a light chain upon leg, ani chim 
her on a cross-bar at the top of a high pole. 
This is then fixed in the earth, in a position com- 
manded by several windows of some villa or farm- 
house. Half-blinded by the light, she draws down 
over her eyes the filmy curtain provided by nature for 
th , and murmuring to herself, with Shy- 

re to endure patiently jeers an 
which the t may feel inclined 
to launch against her. Perceiving defenceless 
situation of the captive, all the dastardly tribes, 
from the surrounding groves and thickets, issue in 
clouds to scream, chirp, and flit about their enemy. 
Some, trusting to the swiftness of their wing, ven- 
ture to ee close by, and peck at her feathers as 
they ; but like the gr that sport with 
the alligator in the rivers of r Siam, they | 
often pay dearly for their temerity, for Madam 
Owl, turning swiftly round, seizes on her audacious 
tormentors with her and giving 
them a squeeze or two, by way 0 i 
all. But this is merely an episode in her rev 
Experience has taught her that the catastrophe 

ill soon overtake her foes, not from her uncertain 


purpose 
lock: ‘Sufferance is the 


y gripe, but from her great ally—man. Concealed in 


the embrasures of half-a-dozen darkened windows 
lie so — one with fowling-pieces well 
charged with shot; and when the dance of death is 
at its height, the hosts of birds, half-maddened by 
vindictiveness, wheeling, shrieking, screaming, and 

e at once, and the grass is strewn for many 
yards paren with the bodies of the slain. Then 
the successors of Dante, the gentle Petrarca, Michael. 
Angelo, and even of Machiavelli, come forth to bag 
the e; while the owl, whom they have been 
oma not to hit, utters a joyous whoo! whoo! 

Speaking of tame owls, we may observe 

are nearly as playful, and quite as affectionate, as 
so many kittens. They will come to you when 
called—which kittens, by the way, will not—perch 
upon your wrist, touch a lips with their a 
and hoot to order. = i are, moreover, less 
inclined to leave their friends than any other tame 
birds; one reason of which, perhaps, may be that 
in captivity they get fat scant of breath like 

et, so that they are little qualified to pursue 
the chase by night. One friend, already mentioned, 
lost his favourite owl, which flew away, and 
remained absent many days. Probably he went 
on pilgri to some shrine where the night- 
birds assemble to perform their devotions. In due 
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time, however, he came back, and resumed his 
habits and duties, which for a‘while went on un- 
interruptedly. At length, one severe autumn, he 
disa: Weeks, months passed, and Strix Bubo 
came not. His death—for nothing less was feared 
—left a void in the villa, but being assumed to be 

uite certain, Strix gradually faded out of memory. 
One snowy night, however, as his master sat by the 
blazing fire, half-dozing over a page of Lucretius, 
some heavy 5 Nee bump against the shutters. 
He sprang from his chair. could it be? He 
was not left long in doubt. Whoo! whoo! whoo! 
The window was immediately opened, and in flew 
Strix from the ‘dark Plutonian shore,’ shaking the 
thick snow from his wings, and settling lovingly on 
his master’s wrist, while his eyes dilated to the size 
of shillings with delight. 

Hunters in North America speak with much 
admiration of the great horned owl of Hudson’s 
Bay, which sometimes attains the length of twenty- 
seven inches from the crest to the tip of the tail, 
and measures six or seven feet from wing to win 
when flying. It is in colour as white as snow, an 
has an appearance of rare beauty when perched on 
the summits of dark pines or cedars. e owl of 
Athens, Minerva’s favourite bird, which the 
democracy stamped on its coins, and domiciliated 
on the Acropolis, is likewise horned, speckled, 

e s temple, he still sits, and night, 
lamenting the times that are , when he 
was protected from harm by his sacred character. 
Now, if he ventures a into the fields, he is 
shot at, or pelted with stones, like any secular 
bird. There is a smaller kind of owl in Attica, 
which, cortrary to the custom of his race, flies 
about th» rocks in troops even by day. It is of a 
dull white, speckled with brown, is feathered to the 


toes, and has singularly bright eyes. This, perhaps, | Lamia, 


is the variety by which the owl passes into the 
hawk. It is very pleasant to sit among the scorie 
of the silver-mines of Laurion, early in the morn- 
ing, and watch this kled owl as it is engaged 
in capturing its b ast. At first, you:see it 
cautiously emerging from behind a bush, a rock, or 
a heap of cinders—a lizard, a small bird, or a 
mouse catches its quick eye—but it affects doziness 
till the proper moment, when it darts like an 
arrow upon its prey. Very old naturalists, being 
fond of marvels, generally obtain credit for indulg- 
ing in fiction when they are only stating plain facts. 

us, while describing the habits of the owl, they 
relate that when ed by a falcon or an eagle, 
it throws itself upon its back, and with beak and 
claws defends itself to the last . Sometimes, we 
are assured, it actually su y this exhibition 
of courage in —- its life, especially from the 
falcon, which, probably thinking it not worth while 
to maintain an internecine contest with an owl, 
gives up the struggle, and flies off in quest of easier 
= 8 , who was more learned in fairy 

than in natural hi , is correct, nevertheless, 

Being his the habits of bird. 

ing a poet, he was under no necessity of entering 
into so we know not it was 
the great heavy Strix Bubo or the slight and 
om Strix Passerina to which he makes Titania 

e: 

Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song ; 

Then, for the third part of a minute, hence ; 

Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 

Some, war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 


To make my small elves coats ; and some, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 


Then to your offices, and let me rest. 
In Crete, a little below the tomb of Zeus, there 
is a precipitous cliff, at the foot of which bursts 
forth a clear spring. This, by the native rustics, is 
called the fountain of the Katakhanas or Vampire, 
which, as they affirm, often comes thither at night 
to howl and hoot over the dead which it 
dragged forth from the grave. To northern tra- 
vellers, exempt from belief in vampires, the spot 
is one of the loveliest in the world—lofty rocks 
overhead, sloping turf, dotted-with the ilex and the 
arbutus, below, leading down the eye to the distant 
lain and more distant sea, quivering with moon- 
Fight. Close to the fountain are the ruins of a 
n um of white marble, between fi ents 
of which the clear water bubbles forth, and then, 
through a channel of its own making, goes trickling 
away into the thick grass. There, on summer 
nights, you 7 you could sit for ever listenin 
to the fringilla, the rival of the nightingale, whic 
makes the darkness thrill with music. Now and 
then, during the pauses of her — 7 hear one 
of the softest of inarticulate sounds—the murmur 
of the wind above you on the mountain-side. 
Then, — from the brink of the precipice, you 
are startled by the sharp cry of the screech-owl or 
the night-hawk, as it skims down the rocks in 
pursuit of prey. In the castle of Inverness, the 
cry of the owl might seem strange and ominous— 
Didst thou not hear a noise? 

I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 
But, to the superstitious inhabitants of Crete, 
that ominous hoot Fag to come from Cocytus 
or Phlegethon, for the Katakhanas is the ancient 

ia, which ascended from the infernal world 
when deeds of blood were to be revenged or 
expiated. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


ProressoR TYNDALL has communicated to the 
Royal Society further researches on invisible ra- 
diation, or calorescence, as he now terms it; in 
other words, the conversion of non-luminous rays 
of his subject, he now ‘orms experiments 
without the rick that formerly attended them. The 
medium which he used last winter for cutting off 
the light rays, and allowing only the heat rays to 
pass, was a solution of iodine in bisulphide of 
carbon. But this is a very inflammable fluid, 
and numerous accidents have occurred with it both 
in this country and on the continent. The Pro- 
fessor now ~~ is not 
dangerous, is as effectual in other i- 
culars as the bisulphide. He promises 
formation on the subject after Christmas ; and if 
other operators will take up the phenomena of 
radiation, their part in the economy of nature will 
be found to be of surpassing interest. 

Further progress is making at Kew Observatory 
with observations of the sun. The process is, on 
every clear day, to get what are solar auto- 
grap ; that is, photographs of the great luminary. 
at this means, a systematic record is kept up of — 

the visible changes that take place on the 
surface of the sun, the forms and motion of spots, 
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variations of brightness, and so forth; and from 
this record, scientific observers have already drawn 
conclusions as to the physical constitution of the 
sun. The question is one of the most interesting 
in cosmical science, and the more the observations 
are multiplied, the more probability is there that 
the right conclusion will be arrived at. Observers 
in any part of the co may render good service 
in this investigation if they will take solar obser- 
vations as often as possible on a uniform plan, and 
communicate them to the Astronomical Society. 

The Council of the Horticultural Society are 
about to start a scheme for the improved education 
of gardeners, The garden at Chiswick, under the 
ee gr of a competent man, is to be the 
school, 


and there the young men will take their | rural 


lessons in theoretical and practical gardening, and 
acquire a knowledge of botany and other subjects, 
according to their ability and inclination. The 
scheme is a promising one ; but the learners must 
not expect that any number of well-paid situations 
will afterwards be open to them, for as the late Sir 
Joseph Paxton said: ‘ There are not more than one 
hun places in England where more than L.100 

r annum is given to first-class gardeners, A 

ndon gardener’s ordinary wages rule from 20s. to 
25s. per week ; and there is a very class of 
these men in the neighbourhood of London and 
large towns; whereas a carpenter has 33s., and a 
bricklayer 36s. a week.’ Keeping this statement 
in view, as a check upon immoderate expectations, 
the pupils will nevertheless find that increase of 
knowledge will bring them many moral as well 
as material advantages. 

There is talk of a Company to cultivate lands in 
Sicily, and grow what is commonly known as West 
India products—sugar, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and 
so forth, If the undertaking can be made to pay, 
the benefit to Sicily and Southern Italy would be 
great. In Majorca, a tract of land has been 
reclaimed y an engineer, 

A r ication of Steam-power to 
Cultivation has been a before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, which can hardly fail to 
engage the attention of agriculturists. The 
author, Mr David Greig of Leeds, gives a his- 
tory of the difficulties which have been over- 
come in bringing the steam-plough to its present 
state of efficiency: the prodigiously strong and 
heavy engines in which the steam was the weakest 
part, have been sy same by engines in which all 
useless weight has got rid of: the iron rope, 
which soon wore out, and cost 1s. 7d.a mile for 
each mile of its running, has been superseded by 
light steel rope, weighing two pounds to the 
yard, lasting ten times longer than the iron wire 
rope, and costing not more than 2$d. a running mile. 
With the improvement that has taken place in 
traction-engines, Mr Greig foresees the time when 
the use of horses in farm-work will be abandoned, 
and that, he es, will be a great gain to the 
farmer, inasmuch as the heavy tread of the animals 
is injurious to the land. ‘The number of foot- 
prints,’ he remarks, ‘left by four horses in plough- 
ing a twelve-inch furrow is above 300,000 per 
acre; whereas the steam-plough, which has a 
width of from three to four feet, is carried on two 
wheels six inches in width.” But if horses are to 
be dispensed with, light implements will be required 
to be driven by machinery, good traction-engines 
must be taken into use, with good roads a 
all parts of the farm. It has been proved 


can be conveyed on a moderately good road 

y a traction-engine at Kepner A ten- 
horse engine will convey a load of twenty tons 
independent of itself over a road with gradients 
not exceeding one in fifteen ; and if properly con- 
structed, with very slight wear and tear. Mr 
Greig is of opinion that before ten years shall have 
two-thirds of the cartage of a farm will be 

one by steam, that — will be fed by trac- 
tion-engines, and that such engines will become 
common, notwithstanding the mistaken attempts 
that have been made to stop their use on public 
The Society of Arts o their session with 
papers on practical subjects: Water-supply in 
ishes; the Graphotype, a process by 
which blocks for surface-printing can be produced 
from drawings. Another subject, one which 
wy to every household, was London Milk. 
en it is remembered that milk as an article of 
diet is of first-rate importance to the infant popu- 
lation, the art of manufacturing milk for the 
consumption of the metropolis may be regarded as 
one worthy the attention of the Society of 
Arts. The more light they throw upon it the 


ight is ing attention. race Calvert 
of his Cantor lectures last 
session, and it has been tried with satisfactory 
results by experimentalists in different parts of 
the country. Briefly, the apparatus may be 
described as a tight metallic vessel, containing oil, 
or naphthalin, or whatever hydrocarbon may be 
used. The enters by one opening, passes 
across the s of the liquid, takes up its vapour, 
and escapes by another opening to feed the burner. 
rised ; h hi 

e contents are vapo ; hence the passing 
finds material already ri for enriching the 
light. The amount of improvement is remark- 
able ; for, with the addition of about thirty grains 
only of naphthalin vapour to one foot of the 
light is increased. seven or eight times. With oil, 
the result is lower, not ing from four to five 
times ; but even this is an important gain. Mr 
Bowditch has made numerous experiments at his 
residence at Wakefield, and among the — 
conclusions which he has worked out, the following 
may be selected as highly satisfactory; namely, 
that with his ap one gallon of oil worth 2s, 
will produce with 1000 feet of coal-gas such as is 
used in London, more light than would be given 
by 4000 feet of gas ; the cost being in the one case 
6s. 6d., in the 18s, 

Possessors of metallic antiques will perhaps be 
willing to pay attention to the conclusions of a 
commission appointed My the Italian government 
to consider a question of art. An application was 
made for leave to take a model in wax and plaster 
of the bronze bas-reliefs on the great door of the 
baptistery of St John at Florence—a work by the 
famous artist Ghiberti. The authorities fearing 
the effect of the moulds and pressure on the 
bronze, appointed a commission, as above stated, to 
consider the question. The conclusion they have 
come to is, that while the modern way of modelling 
is devoid of some of the objections to which the 
old method was liable, it, on the other hand, is open 
to objections of another kind. These are—a certain 


amount of injury to the fine lines occasioned b 


e is placed below the vessel or holder, 
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amateurs. That tint, 


carried off with the mould which has been in| 


contact with the surface. This conclusion has 


manner by chemical science; consequently, the 
owners of valuable bronzes will do well to deny 
leave to take models until some 7 inno- 
cuous method of modelling shall have been dis- 
covered, 

Professor Plantamour of Geneva has published a 

t On the Distribution of Temperature over the 
Burface of Switzerland during the Winter of 1863— 
1864, which abounds in particulars of importanee 
to meteorologists, from among which we select one 
which describes an ae phenomenon. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the temperature 
falls in proportion as we ascend a height ; but in 
nag J of 1864, while at Geneva, the cold was 
three degrees lower than usual, the temperature at 
the hospice of the St Bernard was six-tenths higher 
than usual. A similar effect was observed on other 
heights throughout the length and breadth of the 
Alps, from which the inference is, that the lowest 
parts of Switzerland, as well as of a considerable 
portion of Central Europe, was invaded by a 
stratum of cold air, which did not reach to a 
elevation. It was as if the cold air, gradually for- 
saking the summits, sank lower and lower, until at 
last, in the month of February, it. covered only 
the places below 800 métres of elevation. This 
fact exemplifies in a striking manner the advan 
of observations taken simultaneously over a wide 
extent of country. Had M. Plantamour not been 
able to draw his data from sixty different stations, 
he would have failed to discover the limits of the 
bitterly cold layer of air that settled down upon 
his country. 

Another sagrges meteorological fact is com- 
municated by a resident at Malta in a letter on 
the cholera. ‘Having carefully looked at the 
thermometer during last t months,’ he 
writes, ‘I could not perceive that the cholera was 
in any way influenced by the weather, from what- 
ever the wind was blowing. Whether it 
came from the north or south, with a damp sirocco, 
or in a fresh westerly breeze, the grievous epidemic 
continued its onward course, sometimes advancing 
with the wind, and then against it. Throughout 
the whole summer, there have been no clear and 
cloudless skies, but, on the contrary, a heavy mist, 
which neither a strong wind, burning sun, a full 
moon, thunder, lightning, nor rain could dissipate.’ 
A striking contrast this to our own summer. 


THE DYING YEAR. 


Scant leaves upon the aspen 
Shake golden in the sun ; 

Old Year, thy sins are many, 
Thy sand is almost run, 

The beech-tree, brazen-orange, 
Burns like a sunset down ; 

Old Year, thy grave is ready ; 
Doff sceptre, robe, and crown. 


The elm, a yellow mountain, 
Is shedding leaf by leaf ; 
The rains, in gusts of passion, 
Pour forth their quenchless grief ; 
The winds, like banshees mourning, 
Wail in the struggling wood ; 
Old Year, put off thy splendour, 
And don thy funeral hood. 


Lay down thy golden glories ; 
The bare boughs bar the sky— 

Skeletons wild and warning, 
Quaking to see thee die. 

Thou hast lived thy life, remember ; 
Now lay thee down and rest; 

The grass shall grow above thy head, 
And the flower above thy breast. 


Volume II. of the Fourth Series of CHAMBERS’s 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the 
numbers for 1865 is also ready. 


Next Week will appear the first portion of an 
original TALgx, entitled 

MIRK ABBEY. 
to be continued weekly till finished. 


The extra Christmas Number (price 3d.) of 
CHAMBERS’s JOURNAL, entitled 


WAITING FOR THE HOST, 
contains the following Tales : 


The Archdeacon’s Story. 
A Suitor to Some Purpose. 
The Night-marchers. 

The Missing Goldsmith. 
The Explanation. 


END OF SECOND VOLUME 
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| the surface of bronze, and imparts to it the rich 
\ and peculiar effect so highly prized by artists and 
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